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Some three million pounds of powdered 
milk was despatched from New York in the 
last week of August: the first shipment of 
aid to undernourished children by the In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Our cover-page photograph shows the con- 
signment being loaded. 

Larger shipments will follow during the 
next few weeks and, by the end of October. 
the United Nations program of supplemen- 
tary feeding should be well under way in 
most of the countries to be aided by the 
ICEF. Initially 11 countries, Albania, Aus- 
tria, China, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland and 
Yugoslavia will benefit. 

ICEF’s present program calls for the 
purchase primarily of dried skim and 
whole milk, margarine, lard, certain types 
of meats and fish oils. The objective is 200 
to 240 calories a day supplementary nour- 
ishment, a modest enough figure, but one 
that makes the difference to a child between 
a little growth and none, passable health 
and tuberculosis. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


os additional items for inclusion on the supple- 
mentary list of the provisional agenda of the sec- 
ond regular session of the General Assembly were 
announced by the Secretary-General on August 27. Two 
of these items were proposed by the Secretary-General: 

(1) Relief Needs after the Termination of UNRRA; 
(2) Registration of Treaties and International Agree- 
ments. 

Four items were submitted by the Economic and 
Social Council: 

(1) Trade Union Rights; (2) Transfer to the 
World Health Organization of Certain Assets of the 
United Nations; (3) Agreements with Specialized 
Agencies—(a) World Health Organization, (b) Uni- 
versal Postal Union, (c) International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, (d) International Mone- 
tary Fund, and (e) International Telecommunications 
Union; (4) Transfer to the United Nations of Func- 
tions and Powers exercised by the League of Nations 
under the International Convention of September 30, 
1921, on Traffic in Women and Children, the Conven- 
tion of October 11, 1933, on Traffic in Women of 
full age, and the Convention of September 12, 1923, 
on Traffic in Obscene Publications. 

The seventh item was proposed by Yugoslavia: 
Recommendations to be made with a view to prevent- 
ing the dissemination with regard to foreign states 
of slanderous reports which are harmful to good rela- 
tions between states and contrary to the purposes and 


principles of the United Nations. 


A 


The conference of the GENERAL AssEMBLY Com- 
MITTEE AND THE SECURITY CouNcIL COMMITTEE OF 
EXPERTS ON THE PROCEDURE FOR THE ADMISSION OF 
New Mempers held its fifth meeting on September 2. 
It was decided to ask the Secretariat to prepare a draft 
report on the rules covering the admission of new 
Members for submission to the General Assembly. 

Ten more governments—Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, Den- 
mark, El Salvador, Iceland, India, the Netherlands, 
Philippines, and Yugoslavia—have replied to the Sec- 
retary-General’s letter of May 29, 1947, regarding ille- 
gal immigration of Jews into Palestine. 

On August 31, the Spectan CoMMITTEE OF PALEs- 
TINE formally adopted its report and submitted it the 
next day to the Secretary-General for transmission to 
the Member governments and to the second regular 
session of the General Assembly (see page 327). 
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At its 197th meeting, held on August 27, the SE- 

curITy CouNnciL approved the report of its Commit- 
tee of Experts concerning the admission of new Mem- 
bers. At the same meeting it decided to refer the 
question of voting procedure to the Committee of Ex- 
perts. 
Debating on the Egyptian question was continued 
at meetings of the Council held on August 28 and 29, 
but no conclusion was reached before the Council ad- 
journed for a ten-day recess. A Brazilian resolution 
recommending that the Governments of Egypt and 
the United Kingdom resume direct negotiations to 
settle the dispute, was not carried and a more detailed 
Colombian resolution also recommending resumption 
of negotiations also failed (see page 219). 


A 


The Sussiprary Group of the Council’s Commis- 
SION OF INVESTIGATION OF GREEK FRONTIER INCIDENTS 
adopted, on August 29, a proposal that without preju- 
dice to a subsequent on-the-spot investigation on the 
Bulgarian side of the frontier, the Group should pro- 
ceed to investigate the Milia-Therapio, Metaxades, and 
Ormenion incidents on Greek territory. This decision 
was taken as the result of the Bulgarian reply to the 
Group’s telegram of August 19 that it would require 
time to prepare documentation concerning the four 
alleged incidents before the arrival of the Group on 
Bulgarian territory. The Group left Salonika for 
Thrace to undertake this investigation on September 1. 

On August 27, Yugoslav frontier guards at Kjevd- 
jalja, on the Greek-Yugoslav frontier, refused to ac- 
cept documents in regard to two alleged incidents of 
Skra for transmission to the Yugoslav Government. 
It was agreed to send a full report on this matter to 
the full Commission. 


A 


On August 27, the Workinc CommirTeEeE of the 
Atomic Enercy Commission adopted its report con- 
cerning the amendments and additions to the First 
Report of the Atomic Energy Commission submitted 
by the representative of the U.S.S.R. at the 108th 
meeting of the Security Council. On August 31, it 
adopted two draft papers for inclusion in the Com- 
mission’s Second Report to the Security Council. 

Discussion was opened by CoMMITTEE 2 (CONTROL) 
of the Commission on August 27 and continued at 
meetings on August 29 and September 2 on six work- 
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ing papers drafted by informal working groups of the 
Commission on various aspects of the functions of an 
international control agency for atomic energy. 
A 

In its communique for the month of August, the 
Miuitary StaFF CoMMITTEE reported that one of its 
sub-committees had been instructed to examine the 
numerical estimates—unofficially proposed by the five 
delegations on the Committee—of the over-all armed 
forces to be made available to the Security Council. 
This Sub-Committee had so far considered the ques- 
tion of land forces and was now examining the esti- 
mates for the over-all strength of naval forces. 


A 


The Poputarion Commission, which convened for 
its second session on August 18, completed its work 
on August 27, after adopting its report to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The report covers plans 
for a demographic yearbook, and for comparable 
schedules to be used by Member governments taking 
population censuses in or around 1950. It advises the 
Secretariat on certain studies to be undertaken on the 
inter-relationship between economic, social, and popu- 
lation changes. 

A 

The Sociat Commission convened at Lake Success 
on August 28 for its second session. It elected Dr. Y. 
C. Yang (China) as Vice-Chairman and Dr. George 
F. Davidson (Canada) as Rapporteur, to replace offi- 
cers elected at the previous session who were absent. 
(See page 324). 

A 

The SratisticaL Comission convened for its sec- 
ond session at Lake Success on August 28. At meet- 
ings on August 29 and September 2, it adopted resolu- 
tions recommending publication by the United Na- 
tions of a co-ordinated statistical yearbook; that the 
functions and powers previously exercised by the 
League of Nations under the International Convention 
Relating to Economic Statistics be transferred to the 
United Nations; that all Member nations of the United 
Nations should participate in a world census of agri- 
culture in 1950; that the Secretary-General make ar- 
rangements with specialized agencies which are mem- 
bers of the Consultative Committee on Statistical Mat- 
ters to receive a draft of each questionnaire prepared 
by them. It also agreed to recommend to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council that the Secretariat obtain 
or construct reliable estimates for countries where 
adequate statistics are not available; that continued 
attention be given to the problem of consultation by 
the various commissions of the Council on statistical 
subjects of mutual interest. It approved the draft 
report of the Committee on Industrial Classification, 
and appointed two Sub-Committees to report to the 
next session on statistical classification and on the 
future work of the Commission respectively. 
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The ad hoc COMMITTEE OF THE TRANSMISSION OF 
INFORMATION UNDER ARTICLE 73 (e) OF THE CHar.- 
TER convened at Lake Success on August 28. It elected 
Sir Carl Brerendson (New Zealand) as Chair. 


man, General Carlos P. Romulo (Philippines) as 
Vice-Chairman, and Mr. Guy Perez Cisneros (Cuba) 
as Rapporteur. (See page 336). 

A 


Various alternative methods by which the United 
Nations might finance the estimated $65,000,000 con- 
struction cost of the proposed new headquarters were 
discussed by the HEADQUARTERS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
at a meeting on August 28. The Secretary-General 
is to investigate the plans proposed and to report his 


findings back to the Committee. 
A 


On August 28, the INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’s 
I;MERGENCY Funp announced the allocation of 5,000 
tons of coconut oil to the Philippine Government for 
distribution and sale during 1947 to recognized chari- 
table organizations carrying out international reliet 
programs. 

A check for $15,000,000 was handed over to the 
Fund by the United States Treasury on the authoriza- 
tion of the 80th Congress under the General Relief Act 
on September 2. The Canadian Government, through 
an Order in Council of August 12, made a contribv- 
iion of $5,000,000 to the Fund, and deliveries of sup- 
plies against the Canadian contribution are now benig 
made to the Fund through the government-owned 
Canadian Commercial Corporation. 

A 

Pakistan was unanimously admitted to membership 
of the Untrep Nations Foop anp AGRICULTURE OR- 
GANIZATION at a plenary meeting on August 27 of its 
ihird annual conference. 

The three Commissions of the Conference con- 
tinued to meet throughout the week. A supplementary 
review of the cereal situation, released at the Confer- 
ence on August 29, revealed that the 1947 grain har- ° 
vest is substantially below that of 1946 in a number 
of deficit countries, including large grain-producing 
countries such as France, India, Italy, and Poland. 
Wheat and maize crops have also been seriously af- 
fected by adverse weather conditions in the United 
States and Canada. 

A 

Considerable progress towards ratification of the 
Wor.tp HEALTH ORGANIZATION was reported at a meet- 
ing of the fourth session of its INTERIM COMMISSION, 
which convened in Geneva on September 2. Twenty: 
two countries have now ratified the Constitution, of - 
which fourteen countries are Members of the United 
Nations and eight non-Members. The World Health 
Assembly must be held within six months after 26 
Member nations have ratified the document. There- 
after WHO will become a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. 
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ws the Security Council adjourned for a ten-day 
recess on August 29, two efforts to reach a deci- 
sion on the Egyptian-British dispute had failed. 

Both of them, the resolutions of Brazil and of 
Colombia. were in the nature of recommendations that 
the parties resume negotiations, the difference between 
the two resolutions being that one was general and the 
other specific as to the subject of the negotiations. 

When the general approach failed to secure the nec- 
essary seven affirmative votes. Colombia introduced its 
resolution, but discussion oii specific aspects of the 
proposed negotiations only revealed even greater dif- 
ferences. 

As the Council adjourned. however, China stepped 
in with a modification on the lines of the Brazilian pro- 
posal, and this suggestion, which is expected to be 
tabled as a resolution when the Council meets again, 
will start the next attempt to reach a decision. 


Brazilian Resolution 

In the discussion on August 28, Andrei A. Gromyko 
(U.S.S.R.) opposed the Brazilian resolution on two 
main points. It did not sufficiently protect Egypt’s legit- 
imate interests, he said. Further, its adoption would 
mean that the Council would be stepping aside, at least 
for the time being, from its task. The Council should 
use all its weight and influence toward settlement of the 
dispute in the interests of the United Kingdom and 
Egypt as well as of the maintenance of peace and 
security in general. 

On the other hand, Sir Alexander Cadogan ( UNITED 
Kincpom) contended that the Council would not be 
washing its hands of the matter, for the resolution con- 
tained a provision that the Council should be kept 
informed. 

While in full agreement with the spirit of the resolu- 
tion. Dr. Alfonso Lopez (CoLomsta) considered that 
its terms were too broad and too vague. He thought 
that the Council should call on the parties to resume 
negotiations as soon as practicable. He thought also 
that the object of the negotiations should be clearly 
stated. For these reasons he said he would submit a new 
proposal after a vote had been taken on the Brazilian 
draft. 

Speaking in favor of the resolution, Guy de la Tour- 
nelle (FRANCE) pointed to Egypt’s contention that the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 was no longer necessary 
since the international organization would ensure col- 
lective security and would thereby remove the need for 
British troops. This, Mr. de la Tournelle said, was 
precisely the weakest section in the United Nations. 

A new menace against peace could not fail to appear 
in a situation of international chaos if treaties were 
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Two Resolutions Fail On Egyptian Question 
Security Council to Continue Discussion 


denounced immediately after they were signed by the 
party which believed that it would profit by doing so. 
It would be dangerous if collective security were in- 
voked by everyone and respected and guaranteed by 
no one. 

Mahmoud Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha, Prime Minister 
of Egypt, felt confident that the Council would not wish 
to resuscitate a moribund treaty (the Treaty of 1936) 
which “cannot possibly serve as a basis of friendly 
relations between the two parties to this dispute.” 

In its reference to disputes the continuance of which 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security, the Charter of the United Nations 
calls for a judgment, he said—not for proof of an ac- 
complished collision in the past, not for a mere guess 
as to the future, but for a careful. sober appraisal of the 
circumstances surrounding the dispute at present. That 
was precisely what the Security Council had not yet 
attempted, he declared. 

There were two points on which Herschel V. Johnson 
(UniTED STATES) said he would like to see both Egypt 
and the United Kingdom yield. There was no reason 
why the matter of the treaty should not be referred to 
the International Court of Justice, and there was no 
reason why it should be expected that the Court would 
necessarily take an entirely technical view. Even if the 
Court should rule, contrary to the Egyptian contention, 
that the treaty was technically valid, the case might be 
pursued along other lines. 

On the other hand, Mr. Johnson could not under- 
stand why the delegation of the United Kingdom at- 
tached such importance to having this matter dropped 
from the Council’s agenda. 

He thought it was perfectly legitimate for the Council 
to remain seized of the question and to expect that its 
recommendation to the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and Egypt to keep it informed of the progress 
of their negotiations would be punctiliously carried out. 


Possibility of Agreement 

Within the framework of the Brazilian resolution, he 
thought, there was the possibility of genuine agreement, 
and the resolution would do no harm to the dignity or 
prestige of either one of the parties. Therefore the 
United States delegation would continue to support it. 

Mr. Johnson also spoke in support of the Chinese, 
Belgian, and Australian amendments, except for the 
Australian amendment dealing with the Sudan. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan expressed the hope that the 
Brazilian resolution, with certain amendments, would 
be adopted. Replying to Mr. Johnson, he said that he 
had never raised any objection to the recommendation 
to keep the Council informed. He was certain that his 
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Government would be willing to make a report; but if 
such a provision were in the resolution, why should the 
Council also keep the matter on its agenda? 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang (CHINA) proposed that, in keeping 
the Council informed, the two Governments should re- 
port to the Council in the first instance not later than 
January 1, 1948. This amendment was accepted by the 
Brazilian representative. 

The resolution and amendments were then voted on 
and defeated (see box below). 


Colombian Resolution 

When the Council took up the Colombian resolution 
at the afternoon meeting on August 28 after having re- 
jected the Brazilian resolution, Joao Carlos Muniz 
(BraziL) stated that he would vote for it. The difference 
between it and the defeated Brazilian resolution, he 
said, lay chiefly in the fact that the Colombian draft 
erplained the two issues on which the parties were to 
negotiate—the withdrawal of troops and the adminis- 


VOTING ON BRAZILIAN 
DRAFT RESOLUTION AND AMENDMENTS 


The Council first voted on the Belgian amend- 
ment recommending that, should the resumed ne- 
gotiations fail, disputes concerning the validity of 
the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty should be referred 
to the International Court of Justice. 

The amendment was defeated, when only 
Australia, Belgium, France, and the United States 
voted for it. Being a party to the dispute, the 
United Kingdom did not take part in any of the 
voting. The other six members of the Council— 
Brazil, China, Colombia, Poland, Syria, and the 
U.S.S.R.—abstained. 

The Australian amendment proposing to “in- 
vite” the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
Egypt to resume direct negotiations and to keep 
the Council informed, instead of “recommending” 
such action, was defeated by a similar vote. 

The Australian amendment proposing that the 
direct negotiations “insofar as they affect the future 
of the Sudan. should include consultation with the 
Sudanese.” was also defeated. Only Australia and 
France voted for it, while eight members abstained. 

Before the amended resolution as a whole was 
voted on, Faris el-Khouri (SyrtA), President of the 
Council, ruled that the provision to keep the Coun- 
cil informed meant that the matter would remain 
on the agenda. It had been ruled previously, he 
pointed out, that a matter could not be reported to 
the Council if it was not on the agenda. 

Six members—Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
France, and the United States—voted for the reso- 
lution as a whole; Poland voted against it, and 
Colombia, Syria, and the U.S.S.R. abstained. 
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tration of the Sudan. Since these were the only two 
issues in the disptue, however, they were to be the 
object of the negotiations contemplated in the Brazilian 
resolution. 

The other difference, Mr. Muniz said, was that the 
Colombian draft was precise, while the Brazilian resolu. 
tion was vague. 

Expressing four objections to the Colombian resolu- 
tion, the Egyptian Prime Minister said that, first, it 
would make the evacuation of British troops conditioned 
by a treaty. Without complete evacuation of the Suez 
Canal area, no progress could be made. 

Secondly, while the resolution dealt with “mutual 
assistance” in order to safeguard the liberty and security 
of navigation of the Suez Canal. this duty devolved on 
the Egyptian Government alone. 

Thirdly, he strongly objected to this wording anyway, 
since it was also in the 1936 Treaty, and he did not think 
that the spirit of the Council approved of “mutual as- 
sistance .. . in time of war or imminent threat of war.” 

Fourthly, he welcomed the phrase, “To terminating 
the joint administration of the Sudan,” but he was 
afraid that it conveyed the idea that Egypt would have 
to discuss the future of the Sudan with the British, and 
Egypt maintained that it was a domestic issue that 
would be solved to the mutual satisfaction of the 
Sudanese and the Egyptians, with full regard to the 
democratic principles of the Charter. 

Explaining the resolution, Dr. Lopez (CoLoMBIA) con- 
tended that it did not necessarily call for the signing of 
a new treaty if the parties agreed otherwise. They were 
simply called on to negotiate, and once they began nego- 
tiations, it was up to them to decide the scope of the 
negotiations and the definite form they should take. 

The passage concerning “mutual assistance” did not 
imply in any way that there should be military occupa- 
tion or that it derogated in any sense from Egyptian 
sovereignty. 

As for the reference to the Sudan, the termination of 
the joint administration could not be negotiated or 
carried out without due regard to the principle of 
self-determination of peoples and their right to self- 
government, or without due regard to the treaty rights 
of the United Kingdom. Respect for the treaty rights of 
the Government of the United Kingdom was the very 
reason for the negotiations which the parties were be 
ing called on to resume. 

Later, on August 29, Dr. Lopez stated that he would 
request the Council to vote on the first paragraph of his 
resolution in two parts. Thus, if it wished, it could vote 
for the first part, concerning the evacuation of British 
forces, and vote down the second part, regarding mutual 
assistance. The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty could remain 
in full force in case the second part was voted on in the 
negative. 

Opposing the resolution, Faris el-Khouri (Syria) ent 
phasized that the maintenance of British troops om 
Egyptian territory in the vicinity of the Suez Canal was 
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not an obligation of the United Kingdom, but was simply 
an authorization by the King of Egypt to the British 
King to maintain some of his forces in the vicinity of 
the Canal. If the British withdrew these troops, they 
would not be violating the treaty in any way. All the 
pressing circumstances under which the authorization 
was granted existed no longer, he pointed out. 

Regarding the provision for mutual assistance, Mr. 
el-Khouri reminded the Council that the previous ne- 
gotiations had broken down for this reason. The Egyp- 
tian army was now strong enough to protect the Canal. 
In time of necessity, the Egyptian Government could 
resort to the Security Council, for the Canal was an in- 
ternational naval highway for the use of all the world. 

The resolution would place the Council in the position 
of asking or imposing on the Egyptian Government the 
condition that it should make a military alliance with 
the United Kingdom for the defence, of the Canal; and 
military alliances of that sort could not.be obligatory. 
Therefore he felt that the mutual-assistance provision in 
the resolution would do more harm than good to the 
negotiations. a 

Sir Alexander Cadogan replied that.the 1946 nego- 
tiations led to the initialing by both Governments of 
three documents—the evacuation protocol, the main 
treaty which provided mutual assistance, and the Sudan 
protocol. All three were initialed, and it was only later 
that the negotiations broke down on a disputed inter- 
pretation of a single phrase in the Sudan protocol. 

Mr. Johnson did not see why the Council should think 
it necessary to put such a stipulation as that regarding 
mutual assistance in recommendations to two sovereign 
states. If it were deleted, the resolution would be ac- 
ceptable to the United States delegation. 


Chinese Suggestion 

Dr. Tsiang thought, in view of the statement made by 
the Egyptian Prime Minister, that the Council should 
probably revert to the line of approach embodied in the 
Brazilian resolution rather than follow the further ap- 
proach suggested by the Colombian representative. Since 
by its course of action the United Kingdom Government 
had indicated that it recognized the legitimacy and natu- 
ralness of the Egyptian Government’s desire for early 
and complete evacuation of British troops from Egypt, 
Dr. Tsiang suggested—but not as a formal proposal “at 
this time”—that the Council return to the Brazilian reso- 
lution and add the following further paragraph to it: 

“Recognizing the legitimacy of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s desire for the early and complete evacuation of 
British troops from Egypt.” 

Dr. Lopez declared that that was clearly and defi- 
nitely implied in the wording of his proposal. However, 
he had no objection to the Chinese suggestion, which 
could be presented as an amendment if Dr. Tsiang 
wished. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan also had no objection, but 
he suggested that the phrasing might be improved, for 
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DRAFT RESOLUTIONS REJECTED 
BY COUNCIL 
- Brazilian Draft Resolution As Amended 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 

Having considered the dispute between, the United 
Kingdom and Egypt, brought to its attention by the letter 
of the Prime Minister of Egypt dated July 8, 1947, 

Considering that the methods of adjustment provided 
for by Article 33 of the Charter have not been exhausted, 
and believing that the settlement of the dispute may best 
be attained, under present circumstances, through re- 
course to those methods, 

Noting that the Government of the United Kingdom 
have already partially withdrawn their troops from Egypt 
and are ready to negotiate on the completion of the 


evacuation, 
RECOMMENDS to’ the Governments. of the United King- 


dom and Egypt: 
(a) to resume direct negotiations and, should such ne- 


gotiations fail, to seek a solution of the dispute by other 
peaceful means of their own choice; 
(b) to keep the Security Council informed of the pro- 
gress of these negotiations and to report thereon to the 
Council in the first instance not later than January 
1, 1948. 
Belgian Amendment 
Add to paragraph (a) : 
“including the reference to the International Court of 
Justice of disputes concerning the validity of the 1936 
Treaty”; 
Australian Amendments 
* Paragraph 3: 
For “recommends to” read “invites.” 
Paragraph 3(a): 
After “to resume direct negotiations” add: “which, 
insofar as they affect the future of the Sudan, should 
include consultation with the Sudanese.” 


Colombian Draft Resolution 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 
having considered the dispute between the United 
Kingdom and Egypt brought to its attention by the letter 
of the Prime Minister of Egypt dated July 8, 1947, 
CALLS UPON the Govertiments of the United Kingdom 
and Egypt: 
(a) To resume direct negotiations with a view: 
(1) ta completing at the earliest possible date the 
evacuation of all British military, naval, and air 
forces from Egyption territory, mutual assistance 
being provided in order to safeguard in time of war 
or imminent threat of war the liberty and security 
of navigation of the Suez Canal; and 
(2) to terminating the joint administration of the 
Sudan with due regard to the principle of self- 
determination of peoples and their right to self- 
government; 
(b) To keep the Security Council readily informed 
of the progress of their negotiations. 





he thought that the word “legitimacy” might be taken 
to imply that the Egyptians had a legal grievance, which 
he denied. 

The Colombian resolution, declared Mr. Gromyko, 
contained an entirely inacceptable proposal — that the 
evacuation of British troops should be conditioned on 
the conclusion of an appropriate treaty or agreement 
between the United Kingdom and Egypt with regard to 
the liberty and security of navigation of the Suez Canal. 
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VOTING ON COLOMBIAN 
DRAFT RESOLUTION 

The Council failed to adopt the preamble of the 
Colombian resolution. Brazil, China, Colombia, 
Syria, and the United States voted for it, and 
Australia, Belgium, France, Poland, and the 
U.S.S.R. abstained. Being a party to the dispute, 
the United Kingdom did not take part in any of the 
voting. 

As a result of a similar vote, the first part of the 
first operative paragraph, dealing with the evacua- 
tion of British forces, was also not adopted. 

None of the members voted in favor of the sec- 
ond part of this paragraph, dealing with mutual 
assistance, and there were ten abstentions. 

Brazil, Colombia, Syria, and the United States 
voted for the paragraph on terminating the joint 
administration of the Sudan, and six members 
abstained. 

On the last paragraph, to keep the Council in- 
formed of the progress of negotiations, Brazil, 
China, Colombia, Syria, and the United States 
voted in the affirmative, and Belgium, France, 
Poland, and the U.S.S.R. abstained. 

Colonel W. R. Hodgson (AusTRALIA), who re- 
frained from voting, said that since nothing had 
been accepted, it was foolish to vote on this para- 
graph alone. Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) also 
remarked that since the previous paragraphs were 
not accepted, this last paragraph made no sense. 
That was why he did not vote for it. 


The Soviet Union could not agree with this proposal 
nor with any proposal which did not envisage the im- 
mediate and full evacuation of foreign troops from the 
territory of Egypt and the Sudan, and which did not 
protect the justified rights of Egypt as a sovereign state. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan found as an inherent fault 
of the Colombian resolution the fact that “it attempts 
to spell out the actual topics of the negotiations to be 
undertaken.” He would have preferred something more 
like the Brazilian resolution, which was a simple, general 
invitation to resume negotiations and to keep in touch 
with the Security Council. 

As for the controversial first paragraph, one half 
was violently attacked by the Egyptian delegation, and 
the other half was not so pleasant to himself, Sir Alex- 
ander stated. If an attempt was going to be made to draw 
up terms of reference for the negotiators, the paragraph 
should be either accepted in whole or rejected. 

Regarding the proposal for negotiations to terminate 
the joint administration of the Sudan, Sir Alexander 
supposed that that implied naturally that the termination 
would not take place before the Sudan had been brought 
to an advanced stage in which it was capable of inde- 
pendent self-government. The proposal could not mean 
immediate termination, because that stage had not been 
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reached yet. The point of the negotiations would be to 
provide measures for accelerating the process of making 
the Sudanese capable of effectively governing them. 
selves. 

Summing up his viewpoint, Sir Alexander stated that 
if the Colombian resolution were accepted as a whole, 
with the comment that he had made on parts of it, he 
would not wish to oppose it. He suggested, however, 
that the Council might consider the possibility of re. 
verting to something more along the general lines of 
the Brazilian draft. 


French, Belgian Stand 

Guy de la Tournelle (FRANCE) said that his delegation 
could not accept the Colombian resolution. The Council 
was in no way justified in imposing on the two states any 
precise terms of reference for their negotiations, or any 
precise framework within which these negotiations 
should be conducted. 

The Belgian delegation, too, could not vote for it be- 
cause, stated Fernand van Langenhove, whereas the 
Brazilian resolution was clearly within the framework of 
Article 33 of the Charter, this resolution was drafted in 
an entirely different spirit. Jt entered on the substance 
of the whole dispute, and certainly added to the Council’s 
difficulties in solving the problem. 

In the Colombian resolution were several implications 
which the Polish delegation found to be contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the Charter, stated Juliusz Katz-Suchy, 
The Council couid not recommend that a treaty be drawn 
between the United Kingdom and Egypt as to the further 
maintenance of troops in Egypt. In general, the resolu- 
tion contained a recommendation to extend the present 
state, by means of a new treaty and new negotiations, 
into a much stronger form of foreign tutelage in Egypt. 

He believed that the key to the situation, and the main 
condition which could meet the solution fully, was the 
withdrawal of troops. It must be the primary duty of the 
Council, before any other steps were taken, to recom- 
mend such a withdrawal. 


Australian Opposition 

Colonel W. R. Hodgson cited three reasons why the 
Australian delegation did not like the Colombian resolu- 
tion. First, he said, it was framed in such a way as to 
appear to be prejudicial to the requests of Egypt. In 
other words, it seemed “to be loaded against Egypt” in 
some respects, as compared with the original resolution. 
The Colombian resolution was not “loaded,” countered 
Dr. Lopez, but perhaps the situation itself was. 

The second Australian objection was that the Colom- 
bian resolution went directly into Chapter VII of the 
Charter; that is, the Council would find that there was 
a breach of the peace by using the words, “call upon,” 
which could be done only under Chapter VII. 

This, too, was refuted by Dr. Lopez, who pointed out 
that Article 33 in Chapter VI uses the words “call 
upon.” 

Once the Council lays down the objects of the direct 
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negotiations, it must go the whole way, continued Colonel 
Hodgson. It could not, as suggested by the United 
States, take one part and leave the other. Therefore the 
Council could not deal with anything but general princi- 
ples. This was not a case for precision at all. 

Colonel Hodgson asked if the President would not 
suggest that the Colombian resolution be withdrawn, 
and the Brazilian proposal be restored, to which Dr. 
Lopez remarked that the Australian representative had 
no right to make such a suggestion. 

Reading from the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, he con- 
tended that his delegation had not by any means tried 
to impose any conditions on the parties which were not 
at present in force under that treaty. 

To say that the evacuation should be completed, 
and that the parties should negotiate for mutual as- 
sistance, was not to prejudge the case. 

If the Egyptian representative announced that the 
Brazilian proposal was unsatisfactory to him, Dr. Lopez 
was willing to state that he would vote for it immediately 
after requesting the permission of the Council to with- 
draw his own proposal. Nokrashy Pasha declared, how- 
ever, that the Brazilian resolution was not satisfactory. 

After the resolution was rejected (for a record of the 
voting, see box on page 322), the President ruled that 
the matter was still on the agenda, but the Council 
would have to wait for some other resolution or draft 
proposal from any of the members in order to discuss it. 
The Council could not abandon any question unless a 
decision was taken which was supported by the majority. 


The World Health Organization Interim Com- 
mission has selected 66 public health specialists for 
fellowships to study outside their. homelands dur- 
ing the coming year. 

This is the first listing of doctors, nurses, and 
public health experts under a WHO exchange pro- 
gram whereby scientists and medical specialists 
share in advances of medical knowledge on a world- 
wide basis. When all the fellows have been selected, 
approximately 200 will be receiving assistance 
around the globe. 

Of the 66 selected, four come from Austria; 
eighteen from China; fifteen from Czechoslovakia; 
five from Finland; one from Greece; two from 
Northern Korea; three from Poland; and eighteen 
from Yugoslavia. 

Fellows are nominated by their governments in 
accordance with a program approved by WHO to 
foster the dissemination of medical knowledge and 
progress to the widest possible extent and to aid in 
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Dr. Tsiang then suggested that the two parties and the 
members of the Council might consider an approach of 
this kind—“that this Council recognize the reasonable- 
ness of the Egyptian Government’s desire for an early 
and complete withdrawal of British troops from Egypt.” 

Note could be taken of the fact that the Government 
of the United Kingdom had already partly withdrawn 
its troops from Egypt and was ready to negotiate on the 
completion of the evacuation, he said. The Council could 
recommend to the two Governments that they proceed 
with their negotiations. If this suggestion should prove 
generally acceptable to the Council, Dr. Tsiang would 
undertake to put it in the form of a draft resolution. 

Mr. Johnson remarked that the United States delega- 
tion would gladly support such a resolution, but unless 
the representatives of Egypt and the United Kingdom 
indicated no opposition to a resolution along those lines, 
it would be obvious that it would not be implemented. 

He suggested for the consideration of the Chinese rep- 
resentative an initial paragraph expressing the Council’s 
confidence that the renewal of negotiations between the 
parties would result in the early evacuation of British 
troops from Egyptian territory and also the settlement 
of other issues in dispute between the two parties. 

Dr. Tsiang replied that he would be glad to incorpo- 
rate the suggestion. 

After consultation with Mr. Gromyko, the incoming 
President for the month of September, Mr. el-Khouri 
said that the next meeting of the Council would be called 
for September 9. 






rehabilitating public health in those countries most 
ravaged by war. 

Some of those picked are outstanding experts 
who will review the latest developments in their 
special fields and thus will be able to instruct other 
doctors in their native lands. Other fellows are 
younger physicians and specialists who will occupy 
key positions in their countries in the near future. 
The program provides opportunities for them to 
view world health conditions before assuming their 
posts and thus to have a better understanding of 
over-all problems. 

Arrangements include post-graduate fellowships 
in public health, medicine, sanitation, and nursing, 
as well as grants for travel abroad and special field 
conferences. 

The fellowship period varies from a minimum of 
two months in some cases to an entire year in 
others. Some of the specialists will attend univer- 
sities long enough to obtain advanced degrees. 





























Voting Procedure in Security Council 
Committee of Experts to Examine Position 


A’ ITs last session the General Assembly passed a 

resolution drawing the Council’s attention to the 
difficulties arising from Article 27 of the Charter, 
which requires unanimous concurrence by the Coun- 
cil’s five permanent members on all matters of sub- 
stance. The Assembly earnestly requested the perma- 
nent members to “make every effort, in consultation 
with one another and with fellow members of the Se- 
curity Council, to ensure that the use of the special 
voting privilege of its five permanent members does 
not impede the Security Council in reaching decisions 
promptly.” ; 

Also, the resolution recommended that the Council 
adopt practices and procedures which would assist in 
reducing the difficulties encountered in the use of the 
veto provisions, and to ensure the prompt and effec- 
tive exercise by the Council of its functions. 

At..the Council’s discussion on this subject on 


August 27, Faris el-Khouri (Syria) and Colonel W. R, 
Hodgson (AusTRALIA) boih thought that the special 
voting privilege should be limited to actions with 
respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the- peace, 
acts of aggression, and measures of enforcement under 
Chapter VII of the Charter. If this were done, Mr, 
el-Khouri believed, the impediments with which the 
General Assembly’s resolution was concerned would 
be eliminated. In suggesting this, Mr. el-Khouri recog. 
nized that without a revision of the Charter no real 
limitation could be placed on the exercise of the veto 
by the permanent members. 

Colonel Hodgson recalled that as far back as San 
Francisco his delegation had insisted that the veto 
should be used for enforcement measures only, under 
Chapter VII. Australia had always accepted the doc. 
trine that the linking of power, responsibility, and the 
realities of international politics made the veto neces- 


Draft Rules of Procedure Relating to Voting, Proposed by the United States 


A’ THE 197th meeting of the Security Council, 

when the General Assembly’s resolution on 
voting procedure was discussed, the United 
States representative circulated to Council mem- 
bers for their information three draft rules of 
procedure relating to voting, which he said the 
Uni‘ed States would propose in the Committee of 
Experts if the Security Council referred the 
General Assembly’s resolution to this Committee. 
The first rule lists certain matters which shall be 
considered procedural; voting on these would 
therefore not be subject to the unanimity rule of 
Article 27. 

These matters relate to thirteen categories 
listed below: 

1. Meetings of the Council and the General 
Assembly ; 2. Council agenda, and determinution 
of items of which it is seized; 3. Credentials; 
4. Presidency of the Council; 5. Questions of 
parliamentary procedure; 6. Invitations to 
states to participate in the Council’s discussiuns; 
7. Procedures for dealing with applications for 
Membership in the United Nations; 8. Rela- 
tionships with other organs of the United Na- 
tions; 9. All matters relating to the election of 
Judges of the International Court of Justice, 
except in one specified circumstance; 10. Con- 
ditions under which a state not a Member of 
the United Nations may become a party tu the 
Statute of the Court, and conditions under 
which the Court shall be open to states not 
parties to the Statute; 11, Requests to the Court 
for advisory opinions on legal questions; 12. 


Creation of subsidiary organs, and their re- 
lation to the Council. 
13. All other decisions not involving taking 


direct measures in connection with settlement of 
disputes, adjustment of situations likely to lead 
to disputes, determination of or removal of 
threats to peace, suppression of breaches of the 
peace. 

The second rule proposed by the United States 
states that in accordance with Article 27 (3) a 
party to a dispute or a party involved in a situa- 
tion shall abstain from voting on non-procedural 
matters under Chapter VI or paragraph 3 of 


Article 52 relating to such dispute or situation. 
If, at the time of voting, the question is 
raised, the President shall rule whether a Council 
member is required under this provision to ab- 
stain from voting. 

If, after the President’s ruling, a vote is re- 
quested, the question of whether the member 
is required to abstain shall be handled as a 
procedural matter. 

If more than one member is involved, the 


‘ Council shall take a separate decision in each 


case. 

The third rule proposed by the United States 
relates to abstention from voting. 

Should a permanent member abstain from 
voting on a substantive question, the United 
States draft suggests, the Council’s decision 
should be taken by an affirmative vote of seven 
.members, including the affirmative votes of the 
permanent members not abstaining. 
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sary in enforcement measures under that Chapter. He 
emphasized the overwhelming sentiment in the Assem- 
bly that the veto right had been abused. 

During the discussions, Herschel V. Johnson 
(UsireD STATES) announced that his delegation had 
formulated certain proposals on the subject, which he 
suggested be considered by the Committee of Experts. 
(For a summary of the proposals, see opposite page.) 

Mr. Johnson emphasized that he considered the pro- 
visions of the Charter as fundamental law. The Charter 
should, however, be regarded as a living organism in- 
stead of a static piece of granite, he said, and ways 
should be found within the framework of the Charter 
to make the Council’s work more effective. The United 
States was not advocating changing the Charter or 
modifying the unanimity rule, but merely the finding 
of ways within the Charter by which the work of the 
Council could be made more effective. He recalled that 
at San Francisco the permanent members of the Coun- 
cil had agreed that the veto would not be used lightly, 
nor for frivolous purposes. Colonel Hodgson welcomed 
the United States draft rules, although he felt they did 
not go nearly far enough. 

Commenting on Mr. el-Khouri’s statement, Andrei 
A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) said that the Syrian repre- 
sentative had gone beyond the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in suggesting a modification of the 
unanimity rule by amending the Charter. 

Mr. Gromyko recalled that at the last session of the 
Assembly efforts were made to modify, and even to 
eliminate, the unanimity rule. They had failed, and, 


if the United Nations were to be preserved, other such 
attempts would doubtless also fail. At the Assembly 
the Soviet delegation had taken a distinctly negative 
attitude toward the resolution now under discussion, 
which Mr. Gromyko said was uncalled for and unnec- 
essary, and would not facilitate matters. 


The Soviet representative’s first reaction to the 
United States draft rules was that they were directed 
toward a revision of important provisions of the Char- 
ter. The authors of attempts to revise such important 
provisions of the Charter as the unanimity rule knew, 
Mr. Gromyko declared, that their efforts were doomed 
to failure. 


The Polish representative, Juliusz Katz-Suchy, wel- 
comed any proposals which would lead to the improve- 
ment of the rules of procedure, and also welcomed the 
United States representative’s assurance that he was 
opposed to a modification in the veto provisions. The 
aim of the Security Council—the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security—could only be achieved 
through the collaboration of the five permanent mem- 
bers, who alone had the means of guaranteeing the 
peace. The rule of unanimity, in cases where unanimity 
was in danger, prevented the formation of coalitions 
of one or more big powers directed against other big 
powers. 

The United States proposal to refer the General As- 
sembly’s resolution to the Committee of Experts was 
adopted, with Australia, Colombia, Poland, and the 
U.S.S.R. abstaining. 


Social Commission Reviews World Welfare Needs 
A United Nations Charter for Children? 


pertains affecting the everyday lives of every 

member of the world community are among the 
items now being considered by the Social Commission, 
which convened at Lake Success for its second session 
on August 28. Continuing the work it began at its first 
session in January of this year, the Social Commission 
will consider reports on progress made in the fields 
of child welfare; standards of living; housing and 
town planning; advisory social welfare functions; and 
the study of the prevention of crime and the treatment 
of offenders. 

In his speech welcoming the delegates to the second 
session, the Chairman of the Commission, Dr. Fran- 
tisek Kraus (CZECHOSLOVAKIA) stressed the need to 
complete the organization stage of the Commission’s 
work as soon as possible and to pass on to real action 
in the social field. This would, he felt, do much to com- 
pensate for the growing sense of frustration on other 
international issues. 

The first item to be considered by the Commission 
was the co-ordination of various social activities. The 
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welfare of children was recognized by the Commission 
at its first session to be its most urgent problem. In 
this connection, it will receive reports at its current 
session, from the Temporary Social Welfare Com- 
mittee, the International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
and from the Secretariat on the measures taken so far 
to implement the emergency postwar program for child 
welfare laid down by the Commission at its first ses- 
sion, and by Resolutions of the General Assembly and 
by the Economic and Social Council. 

In its report to the Commission, the Temporary 
Social Welfare Committee does not recommend the 
establishment of a Sub-Commission on Child Welfare. 
The Committee does not feel there is sufficient justifica- 
tion for such a body in view of the fact that the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund has begun its 
operations, and that a number of specialized agencies 
are already active in this field. 

The Committee recommends, however, that, in view 
of the overlapping between the many specialized agen- 
cies and non-governmental organizations in the social 
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field, and particularly in regard to child welfare, the 
Commission should initiate a unified’ social welfare 
program for the next two or three years, in order to 


ensure the greatest possible efficiency of all these 
organizations. 

At the request of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, the Commission will also consider 
measures for the advancement, in every possible way 
by all concerned, of the Fund’s emergency provisions 
for the feeding of children and other activities. 

In the wider field of social welfare activities, the 
Commission will have before it a number of other 
recommendations submitted by the Temporary Social 
Welfare Committee and the Secretariat. These include 
a proposal that international training programs un- 
dertaken by the United Nations should include consul- 
tative services to governments in establishing or 
restoring national training programs; opportunities 
for study by trained personnel of social welfare and ad- 
ministration abroad; and the provision of professional 
literature. Development of these advisory services is 
proposed as part of the program entrusted to the 
Secretary-General last autumn by the General Assembly 
when it assumed the advisory social welfare functions 
of UNRRA. 

A proposal for a Children’s Charter will also come 
under consideraiton. The League of Nations in 1924, 
adopted as a basis of its policy with regard to child 
welfare a Declaration on the Rights of the Child, 
known as the “Declaration of Geneva.” The five provi- 
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sions of this declaration laid down the right of every 
child, regardless of its nationality, race, or creed, to 
the necessary means for its normal development, both 
materal and spiritual; to proper food, clothing, shelter, 
and medical attention; to be able to earn a livelihood; 
and to be protected against exploitation. The fifth 
provision declared that the child must be brought up 
in the consciousness that its talents must be devoted 
to the service of its fellow men. 

The Temporary Social Welfare Committee had ex. 
pressed the opinion that the terms of the Geneva 
Declaration should bind the peoples of the world today 
as firmly as it did in 1924. Nevertheless, it is felt that 
the United Nations should solemnly proclaim its adher- 
ence to this Declaration, in order to have it recognized 
as the Children’s Charter. The Secretariat Report on 
the Implementation of the Economic and Social Coun. 
cil’s Resolution on Child Welfare, therefore, suggests 
the Commission should instruct the Secretariat to 
prepare all the documentation on the Geneva Declara- 
tion on the Rights of the Child, indicating any modi- 
fications or additions required for its adoption as the 
United Nations Children’s Charter. 

At its first session the Commission, recognizing the 
urgency of the world-wide housing shortage, adopted 
a resolution instructing the Secretary-General to set up 
a housing and town-planning service within the Secre- 
tariat Department of Social Affairs. Among other 
duties, this service was to prepare for an international 
conference of experts on housing and town planning. 
In this connection the Secretariat has proposed that 
such a conference should be preceded by an investiga- 
tion by means of a questionnaire into local aspects of 
the housing situation in as many Member states as 
possible, and by a series of ad hoc conferences. 

The Secretariat also gives special consideration to 
facilities for the study of housing problems and sub- 
mits a proposal for the publication of a quarterly 
magazine on housing and town planning. It also re- 
ports on consultations it has held with interested 
specialized agencies, with international organizations, 
and with individual experts from various countries. 

Standards of living, particularly in regard to eco- 
nomically under-developed countries, is the subject of 
yet another preliminary report. This report contains 
suggestions as to the lines of study the Secretariat 
should undertake in preparing its full report to the 
Commission at its third session. The Secretariat is 
already collecting documentary material and informa- 
tion, and is also making a study of the psychological 
aspects in this field. 

Instructed by the Economic and Social Council at 
its fourth session to submit a report on the question 
of the prevention of crime and treatment of offenders, 
with suggestions on suitable international action, the 
Secretariat has submitted to the Commission a plan 
for the study of this problem. 
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Majority Recommends Partition of Palestine 
Three Committee Members Propose Federal State 


 rsiermeeer the General Assembly’s instructions, 
the Special Committee on Palestine communicated 
its report to the Secretary-General on September 1. 

Given “the widest powers to ascertain and record 
facts, and to investigate all questions and issues rele- 
vant to the problem of Palestine,” the Committee was 
instructed by the Assembly to “submit such proposals 
as it may consider appropriate for the solution” of 
that problem. 

This the Committee did. Eleven unanimous recom- 
mendations on general principles were put forward, 
along with a further general recommendation which 
was adopted with two dissenting votes. 

A majority of the eleven-member Commitee— 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, the Netherlands, 
Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay—proposed that Pales- 
tine should be partitioned into an Arab state, a Jew- 
ish state, and the city of Jerusalem, the three to be 
linked as an economic union. 

The minority—India, Iran, and Yugoslavia—pro- 
posed an independent federal state comprising an 
Arab state and a Jewish state, with Jerusalem as the 
capital. 

One member of the Committee, Australia, ab- 
stained from voting on both these plans. 

Thus the Palestine question, which occupied the 
attention of the special session of the General Assem- 
bly from April 28 to May 15, will be fully discussed 


in the light of the Committee’s report at the regular 
session of the Assembly opening on September 16. 

In making its investigations and preparing its re- 
port, the Committee worked intensively for two and 
a half months from June 15 to September 1. It made 
a 2,200-mile fifteen-day tour of Palestine, a five-day 
trip to the Lebanon and Syria, a one-day visit to the 
King of Transjordan in Amman, and a 2,700-mile 
seven-day tour of displaced persons camps in Ger- 
many and Austria. 


Thirty-Seven Persons Heard 


Thirteen public hearings were held, during which 
37 persons representing six Arab states and seventeen 
Jewish organizations gave evidence. Four private 
hearings were also held, in additon to 39 private 
meetings. In additon the sub-committees and working 
groups met many times. The report was drafted in 
Geneva between July 28 and August 31. 

The report consists of a preface, eight chapters, an 
appendix, and a series of annexes. The main part 
covers 165 pages and is about 70,000 words long. 
The appendix. and annexes comprise another 1,320 
pages, of which 1,120 pages give a record of the 
testimony heard. 

The following summary of the report's conclusions 
and recommendations was authorized by the Com- 
mittee. 


Summary of Recommendation and Conclusions 


On August 31, 1947, the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine signed at Geneva and sent 
to the Secretary-General for transmission to the 
General Assembly its report and recommendations 
on the question of Palestine. 

Apart from specific plans as to the constitution of 
the future Government and territorial provisions, 
matters on which a majority and a minority proposal 
are submitted, the Committee forwards to the General 
Assembly the following eleven unanimous recommen- 
dations: 

1. The mandate for Palestine shall be terminated 
at the earliest practicable date. 

2. Independence shall be granted in Palestine at 
the earliest practicable date. 

3. There shall be a transitional period preceding 
the granting of independence which shall be as short 
as possible, consistent with the achievement of the 
conditions essential to independence. 

4. During the transitional period the authority 
entrusted with administering Palestine and preparing 
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it for independence shall be responsible to the United 
Nations. 

5. With regard to religious interests and the holy 
places: 

(a) in whatever solution may be adopted, the 
sacred character of the holy places shall be preserved 
and access to the holy places shall be ensured in 
accordance with existing rights; 

(b) the present rights of the several religious 
communities shall not be impaired or denied; 

(c) an adequate system for the impartial settle- 
ment of religious disputes shall be devised; 

(d) specific stipulations regarding these matters 
shall be inserted in the constitution or constitutions 
of any independent Palestinian state or states which 
may be created. 

6. The General Assembly should undertake im- 
mediately the initiation and execution of an inter- 
national arrangement whereby the problem of the 
distressed European Jews, of whom approximately 
250,000 are in assembly centres, will be dealt with 
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as a matter of extreme urgency for the alleviation 
of their plight and of the Palestine problem. 

7. It shall be a prior condition to the granting of 
independence that the political structure of the new 
state or states, including its constitulion or other 
fundamental law, shall be basically democratic, i.e, 
representative in character. The constitution shall 
contain guarantees of essential human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, and safeguards to protect the 
rights and interests of minorities. 

8. A prior condition to independence shall also be 
the incorporation in the constitution of basic prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations, including 
the obligation to settle international disputes by peace- 
ful means and to refrain in international relations 
from the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any state or in 
any manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations. 

9. It shall be accepted as a cardinal principle that 
the preservation of the economic unity of Palestine 
is indispensable to the life and development of the 
country and its peoples. 

10. States whose nationals have in the past en- 
joyed in Palestine the privileges and immunities of 
foreigners including consular jurisdiction by capitula- 
tion or usage in the Ottoman Empire, should be 
invited by the United Nations to renounce any rights 
pertaining to them in the re-establishment of such 
privileges and immunities in an independent Palestine. 

11. The General Assembly shall call on the peoples 
of Palestine to extend their fullest co-operation to 
the United Nations in its effort to devise and put inte 
effect an equitable and workable means of settling 
the difficult situation prevailing there, and to this 
end, in the interest of peace, good order, and lawful- 
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The Committee in session 
at Jerusalem. At the cen- 
tre of the middle table 
is the Chairman, Justice 
Sandstrom of Sweden. 


ness, to exert every effort to bring to an early end 
the acts of violence which have for too long beset 
that country. 

12. The Committee agreed with two dissenting votes 
to a twelfth recommendation as follows: 

In the appraisal of the Palestine Question it 
should be accepted as incontrovertible that any solu- 
tion for Palestine cannot be considered as a solution 
of the Jewish problem in general. 


Scheme of Partition With Economic 


Union 

According to the plan of the majority (the repre- 
sentatives of Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, the 
Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay), Palestine 
shall be constituted into an Arab State, a Jewish State 
and the city of Jerusalem. The Arab and the Jewish 
States will become independent after a transitional 
period of two years beginning on September 1, 1947. 
Before, however, their independence can be recog- 
nized, they must adopt a constitution, make to 
the United Nations a declaration containing certain 
guarantees, and sign a treaty by which a system of 
economic collaboration is established and the economic 
union of Palestine is created. A summary of its 
essential features follows: 


I. Transitional Period and Constitution 

A. During the transitional period, the United 
Kingdom shall carry on the administration of Pales- 
tine under the auspices of the United Nations and 
on such conditions and under such supervision as the 
United Kingdom and the United Nations may agree 
upon. If so desired, the administration will be 
carried on with the assistance of one or more Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The United Kingdom 
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shall during the transitional period take such prepar- 
atory steps as may be necessary for the execution of 
the scheme recommended and shall carry out the 
following measures: 

(1) Admit into the proposed Jewish State 150,000 
Jewish immigrants at a uniform monthly rate, 
30,000 of whom on humanitarian grounds. 
Should the transitional period continue for 
more than two years, Jewish immigration 
shall be allowed at the rate of 60,000 per year. 
The Jewish Agency shall be responsible fcr 
the selection and care of the Jewish immigrants 
and for the organizing of Jewish immigration 
during the transitional period. 

(2) The restrictions introduced under the author- 
ity of the Palestine (Amendment) Order-in- 
Council of May 25, 1939, will not apply io 
the transfer of land within the border of the 
proposed Jewish state. (These restrictions 


A general map of Palestine showing 
principal places and lines of com- 
munication. According to the major- 
ity recommendation, the Jewish State 
will include eastern Galilee, the: Es- 
draelon plain, most of the coastal 
plain and the whole of the Beersheba 
sub-district which includes the Negeb. 
The Arab State will include western 
Galilee, the hill country of Samaria 
and Judea with the exclusion of the 
City of Jeruselem and the coastal 
Plain from Isdud to the Egyptian 
frontier, 
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prohibited or restricted the transfer of land 
from Arabs to Jews.) 

B. Constituent assemblies shall be elected by the 
populations of the areas which are to comprise the 
Arab and Jewish States, respectively. Qualified voters 
for each state for this election shall be persons over 
20 years of age who are: 

(1) Palestinian citizens residing in that state and, 

(2) Arabs and Jews residing in the state, although 

not Palestinian citizens, who, before voting, 
have signed a notice of intention to become 
citizens of such state. 

Arabs and Jews residing in the city of Jer- 
usalem, who have signed a notice of intention 
to become citizens, the Arabs of the Arab State 
and the Jews of the Jewish State, shall be 
entitled to vote in the Arab and Jewish States 
respectively. Women may vote and be elect>d 
to the constituent assemblies. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE OF SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE AS LAID DOWN IN GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION OF May 15 
“The special committee shall have the widest 
owers to ascertain and record facts, and to in- 
vestigate all questions and issues relevant to the 
problem of Palestine; 

“The special committee shall determine its own 
procedure: 

“The special committee shall conduct investi- 
gations in Palestine and, wherever it may deem 
useful, receive and examine written or oral 
testimony, whichever it may consider appropriate 
in each case, from the Mandatory Power, from 
representatives of the population of Palestine, 
from governments and from such organizations 
and individuals as it may deem necessary; 

“The special committee shall give most careful 
consideration to the religious interests in Pales- 
tine of Islam, Judaism, and Christianity ; 

“The special committee shall prepare a report 
to the General Assembly and shall submit such 
proposals as it may consider appropriate for the 
solution of the problem of Palestine; 

“The special committee’s report shall be com- 
municated to the Secretary-General not later than 
September 1, 1947, in order that it may be cir- 
culated to the Members of the United Nations in 
time for consideration by the second regular 
session of the General Assembly.” 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE 
TITRA cs ctervsvscesstcinescissvenns John D. L. Hood 
I iiinccaiiakneieniicaananesnile Justice I. C. Rand 
CZECHOSLOV AKIA............00ssesecesees Karel Lisicky 
GUATEMALA.......... Dr. Jorge Garcia Granados 
I  iccivhencciicinncinnenensetgueil Sir Abdur Rahman 


See eecereseresccesccsceseseseeesseessees 


Se eeeecereseeceseescceoeee 


SWEDEN. ...0:.:.<cecsc Chief Justice Emil Sandstrom 
URUGUAY........... Professor Enrique R. Fabregat 
MUCOSA TA 2 acoso covscscasstacscoees Dr. Josa Brilej 


C. The constituent assemblies shall draw up the 
constitutions of the states. The constitutions shall 
provide for the establishment in each state of a legis- 
lative body elected by universal suffrage and by 
secret ballot on the basis of proportional representa- 
tion and an executive body responsible to the legisla- 
ture. They shall also contain provisions for the 
protection of the holy places, religious buildings and 
sites, and for religious and minority rights. Equal 
and non-discriminatory rights in civil, political and 
religious matters and the enjoyment of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms shall be guaranteed. Free- 
dom of transit and visit for all residents and citizens 
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of the two states in Palestine and the city of Jerusalem 
shall be preserved. 

D. The constituent assembly in each state shal] 
appoint a provisional government empowered to make 
the declaration and sign the treaty of economic union, 
On making the declaration and signing the treaty of 
economic union by either state, its independence as a 
sovereign state shall be recognized. If only one state 
fulfills these conditions the General Assembly of the 
United Nations shall take such action as it may deem 
proper. Pending such action the regime of economic 
union shall apply. 


II. Declaration 

The declaration shall contain provisions for the 
protection of the holy places and religious buildings 
and sites and the religious and minority rights. There 
shall be no discrimination on the grounds of race, 
religion or language. The state shall ensure adequate 
primary and secondary education for the Arab or 
Jewish minorities in their own language and in their 
cultural traditions, and each community shall have 
the right to maintain its own schools for the education 
of its own members in its own language. Palestinian 
citizens, as well as Arabs and Jews who, although 
not holding Palestinian citizenship, reside in Pales- 
tine shall, upon the recognition of independence, be 
come citizens of the state in which they are resident, 
Such persons, if over 18 years of age, may opt 
within one year for the citizenship of the other state 
or declare that they reclaim the citizenship of any 
state of which they are citizens, provided that no 
person who has signed the notice of intention referred 
to in paragraph B. above shall have the right of 
option. 

A resident in the city of Jerusalem, who signs a 
notice of intention may opt for the citieznship of 
one of the Palestinian states, if an Arab of the Arab 
State and if a Jew of the Jewish State. 
















III. Economic Union 

A treaty shall be entered into between the two 
states, which shall contain certain provisions to 
establish the economic union of Palestine and to pro- 
vide for other matters of common interest. 

The objectives of the economic union of Palestine 
shall be a customs union, common currency, opert 
tion in the common interest of railways, interstate 
highways, postal, telephone and telegraphic services, 
and the ports of Haifa and Jaffa. It shall also pro- 
mote joint economic development especially in re 
spect of irrigation, land reclamation and soil con 
servation. A joint economic board shall be established 
to consist of three representatives of each of the two 
states and three foreign members appointed by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 
The functions of the joint economic board shall be 
to organize and administer the objectives of the 
economic union. After various obligations have been 
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met in full, the surplus revenue from the customs and 
other common services shall be divided in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Not less than 5 per cent and not more than 10 
per cent to the city of Jerusalem and the residue in 
equal proportion to the Arab and Jewish States. 








asa — |V. The City of Jerusalem 
state The city of Jerusalem shall be placed, after the 
‘the — transitional period, under the International Trustee- 





ship System by means of a Trusteeship Agreement 
which shall designate the United Nations as the Ad- 
ministering Authority. The city of Jerusalem shall 
include within its borders the present municipality 
of Jerusalem plus the surrounding villages and towns, 
the most eastern of which to be Abu Dis, the most 
southern Bethlehem, the most western Ein Karim and 
the most northern Shu’Fat. The city of Jerusalem 
shall be demilitarized. The Governor of the city of 
Jerusalem shall be appointed by the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations. He will be neither 
Arab nor Jew nor a citizen of the Palestinian states 
nor, at the time of his appointment, a resident of the 
city of Jerusalem. The Governor shall be empowered 
to make decisions on the basis of the existing rights 
(“status quo”) in cases of disputes which may arise 
between the different communities in respect ‘of the 


































be. 
ent, | holy places, religious buildings, and sites in any part 
opt | of Palestine. The protection of the holy places, re- 
ate | ligious buildings and sites in the city of Jerusalem 
any | shall be entrusted to a special police force the mem- 
no | bers of which shall be recruited outside Padestine and 
red | shall be neither Arab nor Jew. The city of Jerusalem 
of | shall be included in the economic union of Palestine. 
V. Boundaries of the Arab and Jewish States 
38 The proposed Arab State will include western 
of § Galilee, the hill country of Samaria and Judea with 
‘ab Ff the exclusion of the City of Jerusalem, and the coastal 
plain from Isdud to the Egyptian frontier. The pro- 
posed Jewish State will include eastern Galilee, the 
wo | Esdraelon plain, most of the costal plain, and the 
to whole of the Beersheba sub-district, which includes 
ro | the Negeb. 

The three sections of the Arab State and the three 
ne | ‘sections of the Jewish State are linked together by 
< two points of intersection, of which one is situated 
te | South-east of Afula in the sub-district of Nazareth and 
“ the other north-east of El Majdal in the sub-district 
. E of Gaza. 





a. The Arab State 

Western Galilee is bounded on the west by the 
Mediterranean and on the north by the frontier of 
the Lebanon from Ras en Naqura to Qadas; on the 
east the boundary starting from Qadas passes south- 
wards, west of Safad to the south-western corner of 
the Safad sub-district; thence it follows the western 
boundary of the Tiberias sub-district to a point just 
east of Mount Tabor; thence southwards to the point 
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CALENDAR OF COMMITTEE EVENTS 


June 10—First group of Committee left 
New York. 

June 13—Arab Higher Committee decided 
not to collaborate with or appear 
before Committee. 

June 16—First meeting held in Jerusalem. 


June 17—Jewish Agency _ representative 
made initial statement. 


June 18- Committee visited Arab and Jew- 
to July 3 ish centres and institutions and 
made a three-day tour of north- 
ern Palestine. 

June 23—Resolution adopted regarding 
death sentences imposed on three 
Jews by the Military Court of Jeru- 

salem on June 16. 


June 27—Discussion of sub-committee re- 
port on persons and organizations 
to be heard. Committee declared 
that acts of violence since its ar- 
rival in Palestine constituted fla- 
grant disregard of appeal made 
by Assembly resolution. 


July 4—Public hearings began in Jeru- 


salem. 


July 17—Thirteenth and last public hearing 
in Palestine. 


July 22—Representatives of Arab States 
made statements before Commit- 
tee in Beyrouth, Lebanon. 


July 30—At Geneva, Committee agreed to 
send a sub-committee to visit dis- 
placed persons camps in Ger- 
many and Austria. 


July 31—Program of work in drafting 
Committee’s report to Assembly 
adopted. 

August 8-14—Sub-committee visited Jewish dis- 
placed persons camps in Ger- 
many and Austria. 


August 20—Committee divided into three 
working groups to make detailed 
studies of problem and possible 
solutions for incorporation in re- 
port. Sub-committee approved its 
report to the full Committee on 
its tour of camps. 


August 31—Summary of conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of Committee’s re- 


port published. 


September 1—Committee’s report communi- 
cated to Secretary-General. 








of intersection south-east of Afula mentioned above. 
The south-western boundary of Western Galilee takes 
a line from this point, passing south of Nazareth and 
Shafr Amr, but north of Beit Lahm, to the coast just 
south of Acre. 

The boundary of the Hill country of Samaria and 
Judea starting on the Jordan River south-east of 
Beisan follows the northern boundary of the Samaria 
district westwards to the point of intersection south- 
east of Afula, thence again westwards to Lajjun, 
thence in a south-western direction, passing just west 
of Tulkarm, east of Qalqilia and west of Majdal Yaba, 
thence bulging westwards towards Rishon-Le-Zion so 
as to include Lydda and Ramle in the Arab State, 
thence turning again eastwards to a point west of 
Latrun, thereafter following the northern side of the 
Latrun-Majdal Road to the second point of inter- 
section, thence south-eastwards to a point on the He- 
bron sub-district boundary south of Qubeiba, thence 
following the southern boundary of the Hebron sub- 
district to the Dead Sea. 

The Arab section of the coastal plain runs from 
a point a few miles north of Isdud to the Egyptian 
frontier extending inland approximately eight kilo- 
meters. 


hb. The Jewish State 

The north-eastern sector of the proposed Jewish 
State (eastern Galilee) will have frontiers with the 
Lebanon in the north and west and with Syria and 
Transjordan on the east and will include the whole 
of the Huleh basin, Lake Tiberias and the whole of 
the Beisan sub-district. 

From Beisan the Jewish State will extend north- 
west following the boundary described in respect of 
the Arab State. 

The Jewish sector on the coastal plain extends 
from a point south of Acre to just north of Isdud in 
the Gaza sub-district and includes the towns of Haifa, 
Tel-Aviv and Jaffa. 

The eastern frontier of the Jewish State follows the 
boundary described in respect of the Arab State. 

The Beersheba area includes the whole of the 
Beersheba sub-district, which includes the Negeb and 
the eastern part of the Gaza sub-district south of the 
point of intersection. The northern boundary of 
this area, from the point of intersection, runs south- 
eastwards to a point on the Hebron sub-district bound- 
ary south of Qubeiba, thence follows the southern 
boundary of the Hebron sub-dstrict to the Dead Sea. 


Scheme for a Federal State 
Three members (the representatives of India, Iran 
and Yugoslavia) propose an independent federal 
state. The major provisions of that plan are briefly 
summarized as follows: 


I. Constitution and Transitional Period 
An independent federal state of Palestine shall 
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be created following a transitional period not exceed. 
ing three years, during which responsibility for 
administering Palestine and preparing it for inde. 
pendence shall be entrusted to an authority to be 
decided by the General Assembly. 

The independent federal state shall comprise an 
Arab state and a Jewish state. Jerusalem shall be 
its capital. 

During the transitional period a constituent assem. 
bly shall be elected by popular vote and convened by 
the administering authority on the basis of electoral 
provisions which shall ensure the fullest representa. 
tion of the population, provided that the electorate 
includes all adult persons who have acquired Pales. 
tinian citizenship as well as all Arabs and Jews who, 
though non-citizens, are resident in Palestine and 
have appplied for citizenship not less than three 
months before the date of election. The constituent 
assembly shall draw up the constitution of the federal 
state. 

{Independence shall be declared by the General 
Assembly once a constitution incorporating the 
following provisions has been adopted by the con- 
stituent assembly: 

(A) The federal state shall comprise a federal 
government and governments of the Arab and Jew. 
ish states, respectively. 

(B) Full authority shall be vested in the federal 
government with regard to national defense, foreign 
relations, immigration, currency, taxation for federal 
purposes, foreign and interstate waterways, trans- 
port and communications, copyrights and patents. 

(C) The Arab and Jewish states shall enjoy full 
powers of local self-government and shall have author- 
ity over education, taxation for local purposes, the 
right of residence, commercial licenses, land permits, 
grazing rights, inter-state migration, settlement, police, 
punishment of crime, social institutions and services, 
public housing, public health, local roads, agriculture 
and local industries. 

(D) The organs of government shall include a 
head of state, an executive body, a representative 
federal legislative body composed of two chambers, 
and a federal court. The executive shall be responsible 
to the legislative body. 

(E) The head of state shall be elected by a major- 
ity vote of both chambers of the federal legislative 
body. A deputy head of state shall be elected who 
shall be a representative of the community other than 
that with which the head of state is identified. 

(F) Election to one chamber of the federal legis- 
lative body shall be on the basis of proportional 
representation of the population as a whole, and to 
the other on the basis of equal representation of the 
Arab and Jewish citizens of Palestine. Legislation 
shall be enacted when approved by majority votes in 
both chambers; in the event of disagreement between 
the two chambers, the issue shall be submitted to an 
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arbitral body of five members including not less than 
two Arabs and two Jews. 

(G) The federal court shall be the final court of 
appeal regarding constitutional matters. Its members 
who shall include not less than four Arabs and three 
Jews shall be elected by both chambers of the federal 
legislative body. 

(H) The constitution shall forbid any discrimin- 
atory federal or state legislation against population 
groups, or against either of the states, and shall guar- 
antee equal rights for all minorities, It shall be based 
on the full equality of all citizens of Palestine with 
regard to the political, civil and religious rights of 
the individual and shall guarantee fundamental human 
rights and freedoms. It shall guarantee inter alia 
free access to holy places and protect religious inter- 
ests. 

(1) The constitution shall provide for undertaking 
to settle international disputes by peaceful means. 

(J) There shall be a single Palestinian nationality 
and citizenship. 

(K) The constitution shall provide for equitable 
participation of representatives of both communities 
in delegations to international conferences. 


II. Holy Places 

In addition to the guarantees contained in the con- 
stitution regarding the protection of a free access to 
holy places, there shall be set up a permanent inter- 


national body for the supervision and protection of 
the holy places, to be composed of three representa- 
tives designated by the United Nations and one 
representative of each of the recognized faiths having 
an interest in the matter, as may be determined by 
the United Nations. 


Ill. Jewish Immigration Into Palestine 

For a period of three years from the beginning of 
the transitional period Jewish immigration shall be 
permitted into the Jewish state in such numbers as 
not to exceed its absorptive capacity, and having due 
regard for the rights of the existing population within 
that state and their anticipated natural rate of in- 
crease. An international commission, composed of 
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three Arab, three Jewish and three United Nations 
representatives, shall be appointed to estimate the 
absorptive capacity of the Jewish state. The com- 
mission shall cease to exist at the end of the three 
year period mentioned above. 


IV. Boundaries 

The Arab area of the proposed federal state includes 
most of the interior of the country except for eastern 
Galilee and a large area of the Beersheba sub-district, 
which fall within the boundaries of the Jewish area. 
The Arabs are alloted the coastal plain from Jaffa 
south to the Egyptian frontier, and the western por- 
tion of the Beersheba sub-district, including Beer- 
sheba town, Asluj, and Auja, and a strip along the 
whole length of the Egyptian frontier to the Gulf of 
Aqaba. Also within the Arab area, but not conti- 
guous with the area just described, is western Galilee, 
bounded on the west by the Mediterranean from 
Acre to Ras En Naqura, on the north by Lebanon, 
and including Safad to the east and Nazareth to the 
south. 

The Jewish area is likewise not contiguous, but 
divided into two parts. It includes the coastal plain 
from but excluding Acre on the north, to Tel-Aviv, 
with a finger reaching southeast from Tel Aviv 
through Rishon le Zion and Rehovoth to the neigh- 
borhood of the boundaries of the Gaza and Hebron 
sub-districts. The plain of Esdraelon forms a bridge 
connecting this coastal area with the valley of Jaz- 
reel, Beisan, Tiberias, and the Huleh valley, which 
are likewise alloted to the Jews. The Jewish area 
to the south includes that part of the Hebron sub- 
district which lies south and east of Dahariya and 
Yatta, and a rectangular area of the Beersheba sub- 
district, bounded on the east by the Wadi Araba 
and on the west by a line drawn to the east of Beer- 
sheba and Asluj, and extending southward to approx- 
imately latitude 30.3 degrees. 


(When the two above schemes concerning partition 
or federal state were voted upon, one member of the 
committee, the representative of Australia, abstained 
in both cases.) 





IRO Plans and Pros pects Explained 


Preparatory Commission’s Immediate Program 


_ee H. Tuck (UNITED StaTEs), Executive Sec- 
retary of the Preparatory Commission of the 
International Refugee Organization, in a press confer- 
ence in Geneva on September 2, described the aim of 
the Preparatory Committee to arrange for the perma- 
nent establishment as soon as possible of one and one- 
half milhion refugees and displaced persons with which 
it is concerned. 

The major problem of the IRO Preparatory Com- 
mission, said Mr. Tuck, is the establishment of about 
one million refugees. The balance of 500,000 to 600,- 
000 are thought not to require movement from where 
they now are. Of the total number of refugees and 
displaced persons, about 660,000 are being fully or 
partly maintained by the Preparatory Commission. It 
is not enough, Mr. Tuck pointed out, for the Commis- 
sion merely to continue to maintain refugees in their 
present unstable conditions. They must be moved to 
permanent homes, whether in their countries of origin 
or elsewhere. 

The Preparatory Commission’s policy is to give 
refugees an opportunity to make free decisions on their 
future by providing them with full information on 
possibilities of repatriation and resettlement and by 
encouraging them to take advantage of those possi- 
bilities, he said. 

Refugees who are the concern of the Preparatory 
Commission are repatriated and resettled under 
schemes sponsored by the Commission itself (in co- 
operation with various governments), and by indi- 
vidual governments. The Preparatory Commission 
intends that, in co-operation with various military or 
other authorities, about 36,000 persons, mostly Poles, 
will be repatriated during the present quarter. It is 
expected that about 23,700 will be repatriated from 
Germany, 6,000 from the Middle East, 3,700 from 
China (including Chinese), 1,400 from Italy, and 
1,200 from Austria. 

Plans of the Preparatory Commission and ‘of vari- 
ous governments cover resettlement during the next 
three months of about 80,000 to countries of Western 
Europe (mostly under schemes of individual govern- 
ments), 11,000 to countries of South America, 4,000 
to Canada, and 2,500 to North Africa (mostly under 
auspices of the Preparatory Commission). 


These plans, continued Mr. Tuck, like the whole of 
the Preparatory Commission’s program, can only be 
fulfilled if the necessary money and facilities are pro- 
vided and if the schemes of individual governments 
are successful. The longer the permanent establish- 
ment of refugees is delayed, the greater ‘will be the 
ultimate total cost of operation. The budget hangs over 
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us like the sword of Damocles, said Mr. Tuck, and 
the contributions to be paid by member governments 
are the life blood of the organization. 

The present quarter’s budget is about $34,000,000, 
Contributions now promised total about $29,000,000 
for the quarter. Resources received to date are almost 
fully exhausted by known actual commitments. Fur. 
ther, the program of permanent establishment depends 
on the willingness of various governments to provide 
opportunities for repatriation and resettlement satis. 
factory to the refugees and to the Preparatory Com. 
mission. 

The greater part of the repatriation and resettle. 
ment problem may be solved within two or three years, 
said Mr. Tuck, but the continuing problem is the in- 
determininate number of persons unsuitable for re. 
patriation and resettlement. These comprise the dis: 
abled, aged, and infirm, and a number of intellectuals 
for whom opportunities for work are scarce. The 
number of these persons will be decreased if the 
Preparatory Commission is successful in its efforts to 
arrange resettlement of refugees in family groups. 

The IRO Preparatory Commission is also responsi- 
ble for the legal and other protection of persons who 
are its concern until they have been repatriated or 
have acquired new nationality. 

To undertake its program, the Preparatory Commis- 
sion is in day-to-day working relationship with the 
governments’ military and occupation authorities. 

The Preparatory Commission also receives great help 
from numerous voluntary societies, and it will be of 
the greatest importance to its work to continue to 
receive support, both material and moral, which the 
societies give. 

Mr. Tuck described the organizational work accom: 
plished and the trips to zones of Germany and to Italy. 
He described the resettlement agreement with Australia 
as broad and generous, and perhaps a model, going 
beyond just getting people to the country but looking 
after them when they get there. 

To date 21 governments have signed the IRO Con- 
stitution, but only nine so far with ratification. 

Mr. Tuck and members of his staff replied to ques 
tions from journalists and explained the following: 


The French Government is recruiting workers in all 
zones of Germany and intended that during the year 
beginning July 1947 a total of 50,000 families might 
be resettled in France. 

Arrangements with Belgium cover 30,000 workers 
who, with their families, total about 75,000 individuals. 

The arrangement with the Netherlands is to admit 
8,000 single men and women workers. 
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The agreement between the British Ministry of 
Labour and the Occupation Authorities and indirectly 
involving IRO, although the workers were drawn from 
refugees under the organization’s mandate, envisages 
the admission of about 60,000. 

The refugees on the ship Exopus, while not so much 
the concern of IRO, might receive protection of the 
organization and such material assistance as IRO 
could render. Those that came from IRO-controlled 
camps may return, and special hardship cases might 
be assisted. 

Prior to July 1, the inter-governmental Committee 










A sTEP in the revision of the procedure for the ad- 
mission of new Members to the United Nations 
was taken on August 27 when the Security Council 
adopted the recommendations of its Committee of Ex- 













‘dis: perts on changes in its provisional rules of procedure. 
‘uals Article 4 of the Charter defines the responsibility of 
The | the Security Council and of the General Assembly in 
the | connection with the admission of new Members. Ad- 
ts to | mission is “effected by a decision of the General As- 
sembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
onsi: | Council.” Both organs have established procedures by 
who | which they fulfill their duties in this regard. 
1 or The General Assembly decided last November that 
there was need to prepare rules for each organ which 
mis- | would be acceptable to both, and it appointed a com- 
the | mittee, consisting of Australia, Cuba, India, Norway, 
and the U.S.S.R., to confer on the question with a 
help | committee of the Security Council. The Council in its 
of | turn appointed a sub-committee of its Committee of 
» to | Experts, consisting of China (chairman), Brazil, and 
the | Poland. These two bodies-conferred earlier this sum- 





mer, and the revisions on procedure now agreed to by 
the Scurity Council have been taken on the recommen- 






aly. | dations of the Committee of Experts, which reported to 
alis | the Council on the exchange of views which took place. 
ving Now that the Security Council has agreed to change 
‘ing | its rules, it remains for the Assembly to approve cor- 





responding changes in its procedure. 

One effect of the changes now approved by the Coun- 
cil would be that a state’s application for Membership 
should contain a declaration contained in a formal 
instrument that it will accept the obligations of the 
Charter. This declaration would serve in place of the 
instrument of adherence which, according to present 
Assembly rules, has to be submitted to the Sec- 
retary-General after the Assembly—following the Se- 
curity Council’s previous recommendation—has admit- 
ted a state. Thus, by this change, states will become 
Members immediately the Assembly makes its decision 
to admit them. 
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on Refugees entered into agreements with Brazil, 


Venezuela, Peru, Ecuador, Chile, Colombia, and 
Bolivia, covering 38,300 refugee immigrants. Already 
3,500 have gone to Brazil, 2,000 to Venezuela. The 
selection missions from Peru and Chile are now in 
Europe, and movements are expected to begin next 
month. 

IRO is now re-negotiating these agreements and 
negotiating a new agreement with Argentina. Special 
attention is being paid to arrangements to be made 
in these countries for reception and for the future life 
and well-being of the immigrants. 


Procedure for Admission of New Members Reviewed 
Rules of Assembly and Security Council Being Co-ordinated 


Another change stipulates that if the Council rec- 
ommends a state for Membership it should forward 
with the recommendation to the Assembly the complete 
record of discussion. If it does not: recommend the 
applicant state, or postpones consideration of the ap- 
plication, the Council should submit a special report 
to the Assembly, with a complete record of discussion. 

The Assembly committee proposed and the Council 
agreed to a new rule whereby the Assembly may; fol- 
lowing consideration of the Council’s special report on 
an application it had not recommended, return. the 
application to the Council for further. consideration 
and report. 

The Council’s rules now provide that it shall decide 
whether in its judgment an applicant is a peace-loving 
state, and is able and willing to carry out the obliga- 
tions contained in the Charter and, accordingly, wheth- 
er to recommend the applicant state for Membership. 
The Assembly committee wished to change the word 
“decide” to “consider.” This proposed change the 
Council did not accept. 


Council’s Discussion of Australian Amendments 


When the Report of the Committee of Experts was 
discussed by the Council on August 27, the Australian 
representative, Colonel W. R. Hodgson, submitted four 
amendments to the proposed revised rules, which, he 
said, the Committee of Experts had refused to consider. 

The Australian amendments envisaged a procedure 
by which the General Assembly would, prior to Secur- 
ity Council action, receive and review applications for 
Membershihp and would then forward the applica- 
tions, together with the record of its discussion on 
them, to the Council. 

If the Security Council rejects an application and 
submits a special report on it, the Assembly would 
have the right, under the Australian proposal, to re- 
turn it to the Council with its recommendation, if any, 
for further action and the record of its discussion. 

Colonel Hodgson explained that his proposal was 
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designed to overcome, without revising the Charter, 
the deadlock which had arisen on the admission of new 
Members. He felt that if a full record of the discussion 
of any application in the Assembly, together with the 
recommendation of that organ, were forwarded to the 
Council, it would be difficult for a permanent Member 
of the Council to exercise the veto. 

Colonel Hodgson also felt that the Council should 
make its recommendations on new Members only. on 
these points within its competence. Discussions on 
Membership in the Council thus far have extended into 
such fields as human rights, which are not mentioned 
in that part of the Charter concerned with the Security 
Council. To limit the Council’s deliberations to matters 
within its competence, he proposed that the rules be 
amended to specify that the obligations which a peace- 
loving state must be able and willing to carry out as 
far as the Security Council is concerned should be 
limited to those relating to peace and security. 

Herschel V. Johnson (UniTED STaTEs) and Andrei 
A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) both held that the Australian 


Reports on N on-Self-Governing Territories 


A SPECIAL sixteen-member committee is now examin- 

ing the Secretary-General’s summary and analysis 
of information received from eight Members on be- 
half of 57 non-self-governing territories. 

The function of the ad hoc Committee on the Trans- 
mission of Information under Article 73(e) of the 
Charter is to aid the General Assembly in its consider- 
ation of the information from non-self-governing terri- 
tories. It will, in addition, make recommendations to 
the Assembly on procedures to be followed in the 
future so as to make the most effective possible use of 
the information transmitted. 

Representatives of the specialized agencies are also 
attending the Committee’s meetings. The Assembly 
resolution creating the cd hoc Committee asked it to 
find the best means of ensuring to the non-self-gov- 
erning territories the full use of the advice, experience, 
and expert knowledge which the specialized agencies 
could put at their disposal. 

Dr. Kerno Opens Session 

The procedures established by the ad hoc Com- 
mittee should be helpful to the peoples of the non-self- 
governing territories, to the Members responsible for 
their administration, and to the United Nations as a 
whole, said Assistant Secretary-General Dr. Ivan Kerno. 
who opened the proceedings on behalf of the Secretary- 
General. It should be possible as a result of the trans- 
mission and analysis of information to draw a faithful 
picture of the problems of non-self-governing territories 
and of the policies pursued in them. In this way, Dr. 
Kerno concluded, the purposes of the United Nations 
as laid down in Article 1 “will be effectively promoted 
in a sphere which has often been the source of inter- 
national rivalry and misunderstanding.” 
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proposals had already been examined by the Commit. 
tee of Experts and turned down, and that therefore 
there was no purpose to be served by raising them 
again. Mr. Gromyko added that it was evident that 
some of the provisions in the Australian amendments 
were contrary to the procedure on admission estab. 
lished by the Charter. 

To this Colonel Hodgson replied that the Committee 
of Experts had heard the proposals but had refused 
to consider them, which was why he had introduced 
them into the Council’s discussions. He challenged Mr. 
Gromyko to substantiate his statement that any of the 
amendments were in contradiction with the Charter. 


When the amendments were put to a vote, all four 
were defeated, with Australia, Colombia, and France 
voting for them and the majority of the Couneil 
abstaining. 

A Chinese resolution, embodying the Council’s deci- 
sions on the Experts’ report, was then carried 10-0, 
with Australia abstaining. 



















Sir Carl Berendsen (NEW ZEALAND), who was elect- 
ed Chairman, then took up the provisional agenda, 
which mapped out a fourfold program. The first main 
point of business was to examine the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s analysis of the information transmitted. These 
are in the fields of education, labor, health, and 
agriculture. Secondly, the Secretary-General’s sun- 
mary, which is by territories, must be examined. The 
third task was to decide on recommendations on 
future procedures; and finally, the Commitee’s report 
to the Assembly should be approved. 










Soviet, Philippine Proposals 

At this point, J. M. Lomakin (U.S.S.R.) offered 
additions to the provisional agenda. He wanted that 
analyses of (a) standards of living, (b) birth and 
death rates, and (c) the participation of the local 
populations in local organs of administration should 
also be available to the Committee. Mr. Lomakin 
recommended also the establishment of the procedure 
for the examination of petitions submitted by the 
inhabitants of non-self-governing territories. 

An “analysis of information on political progress” 
was asked for by Brigadier-General Carlos P. Romulo 
(PHILIPPINES), who emphasized that the very term 
“non-self-governing” was political in implication. Even 
though the Charter does not require information of a 
political nature on these territories, he continued, both 
the United States and France had submitted such in- 
formation in their reports. Maintaining that the Com 
mittee could rightfully analyze information on political 
progress, the Philippine representative declared, “We 
should not labor in a political vacuum.” 

These proposals occasioned a lengthy debate in later 
meetings of the Committee. In general, the countries 
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maintaining that information on political progress 
could be rightfully considered by the Committee were 
China, Egypt, India, the Philippines, and the U.S.S.R. 
Those opposed were Australia, Belgium, France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The supporters of the Philippine and Soviet pro- 
posals argued that economic affairs could not be 
considered without reference to political matters. and 
that such matters were not outside the Charter. The 
arguments used in opposition were that such discus- 
sions were outside the jurisdiction and competence of 
the Committee as shown by its terms of reference, and 
that they were outside the Charter, as phrased in 
Article 73(e) even though states might, as they have 
in some cases, voluntarily submitted such information. 

At its fourth meeting. held on August 29, the Com- 
mittee agreed to add to the provisional agenda an 
amended Soviet proposal calling for the future prepar- 
ation of analyses of standards of living, birth and 
death rates, and, on the basis of such information as 
may be transmitted, the participation of the local 
populations in local organs of government. 


On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. proposal to examine 
petitions from peoples in non-self-governing territories 
was defeated. The Philippines proposal for an analysis 
of information on political progress was withdrawn in 
view of the adoption of the Soviet proposal. 

Having adopted its revised agenda by a vote of 


MEMBERSHIP OF AD HOC 
COMMITTEE 


By the General Assembly resolution of Decem- 
ber 14, 1946, the ad hoc Committee on the 
Transmission of Information under Article 73(e) 
of the Charter is composed of representatives of 
the Members transmitting information and an 
equal number of representatives of other Mem- 
bers elected by the General Assembly on the basis 
of an equitable geographical distribution. 


Members Transmitting Information 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Denmark United Kingdom 

France United States 
Members Elected by the Assembly 

Brazil India 

China Philippines 

Cuba U.S.S.R. 

Egypt Uruguay 


Australia 
Belgium 





10 to 0, the ad hoc Committee then turned to the ques- 
tion of examining the Secretariat analysis beginning 
with education. 

The ad hoc Committee must conclude its meetings in 
time to submit its report to the General Assembly on 
September 16, 1947. 


$4,000,000 Cut Proposed in Budget Estimates 


A cuT of $4,033,098 in the budget estimates for 1948 

has been recommended by the General Assemblv’s 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. This recommendation, contained in a report 
published on August 22, has been made after scrutiny 
of the $39,403,792 budgetary requirements submitted 
to the Assembly by the Secretary-General. 

Of the total cut recommended, $3,222.573 would 
come from the estimated Secretariat requirements. It 
includes a ten-per-cent decrease for Conference and 
General Services, for which nearly $9,000,000 had 
been asked by the Secretary-General. It is recom: 
mended that the Public Information budget be cut by 
$568,000, to $3,650,000. The Security Council Affairs 
Department would also be cut approximately nine 
per cent, to $725,000, while the Economic Affairs 
Department would be cut from $1,952,789 to $1,772.- 
500, and the Social Affairs Department from $1,782.- 
280 to $1,430,000. Other departments and services 
would receive comparable cuts. Common staff costs 
would be cut by $500,000, about nine per cent of the 
original estimate. 

Similarly, the Committee is recommending a cut 
of over half a million in expenditures of sessions of the 
principal and subsidiary organs, for which the Secre- 
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tary-General had budgeted nearly three millions. 

Two sections of the budget pass without recommen- 
dations for cuts. These are the budget for the Inter- 
national Court of Justice; and funds required by the 
regional economic commissions, for the administration 
of the Free Territory of Trieste, and for advisory social 
welfare functions, subject to certain policy decisions 
which will require the consideration of the General 
Assembly. 

The report makes several general comments in 
recommending these alterations. : 

“The quality of an organization,” the report states, 
“will improve if its officials are under pressure to use 
resources wisely; excess funds encourage lax and 
wasteful administration. Few things could cause more 
harm to the United Nations than a belief that the 
organization was wasteful and inefficient; an able and 
prudent administration is therefore essential to the 
establishment of confidence in and respect for the 
organization.” 

The Committee’s report stressed the need for effec- 
tiveness and efficiency in carrying out the programs 
and for bearing in mind the dollar exchange and recon- 
struction problems of Member states. “No expendi- 


ture should be sanctioned,” the Committee believes. 
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“which does not clearly strengthen the organization 
and further its aims.” 
Factors Supporting Proposed Reductions 

In support of its proposed reduction by four million 
dollars of the Secretary-General’s over-all estimates, 
the Committee first of all points out that there are 
throughout the budget estimates many small margins 
of safety which are excessive in aggregate. 

Second. in view of the proposed increases in staff, 
the Committee proposes paring down requests for out- 
side experts and consultants, temporary assistants, and 
overtime costs. Large reductions can also be made by 
the elimination of unnecessary journeys. 

In addition, the Committee proposes a substantial 
reduction in printing estimates, which it believes now 
include provision “for unnecessary and unnecessarily 
long publications.” The report also notes that costs for 
printing under contract have fallen by fifteen to seven- 
teen percent since the original estimates were prepared. 

Further large reductions could be effected, the 
Committee believes. if the work load resulting from 
the activities of the various organs were more effec- 
tively controlled. This would be particularly applicable 
if the publication of verbatim records were restricted. 
and good summary records produced instead. The defi- 
nition of what constitutes an “important document,” 
requiring publication under the rules of procedure, 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S 


REPORT ON THE WORKING 
OF THE ORGANIZATION 


i igger report by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations to the second 
session of the General Assembly reviews 
the work of the United Nations from 
June 30, 1946, to July 1, 1947. 

Divided into seven main chapters, the 
report discusses 

‘ political and security questions, 

“ economic and social quesions, 

‘| questions concerning Trusteeship 
and information from non-self-govern- 
ing territories, 

“ legal questions, 

‘ and the financial, organizational, 
and administrative questions which have 
confronted the organization during the 
past twelve months. 


A separate chapter, “Informing the 
Public,” describes the activities of the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information. 

Currently available in an 
English edition (83 pp.). 

Other Editions in French, 
Chinese, Russian, and Span- 


ish will be published shortly Each $1.00 


should be reviewed with an eye to effecting economies, 

Commenting on the organization and administratiy, 
of the Secretariat, the Committee’s report notes ay 
apparent tendency to translate all new work require. 
ments into extra staff. “Insufficient attention seems to 
have been paid to the fact that the initial organizational 
difficulties must necessarily have diminished, and that 
the staff must be settling down to accustomed routines, 
enabling existing numbers to shoulder new loads.” 

Some of the substantive departments, the Commit. 
tee believes, have a tendency to develop into micro. 
cosms of the whole Secretariat, having self-contained - 
services. To obviate this, the Committee emphasizes 
the need for a versatile staff, and for greater flexibility 
in the interchange of staff members. Such interchange, 
and avoidance of overspecialization should contribute 
substantially to reducing the number of staff required, 

A management survey now in process within the 
Secretariat should result in further economies, the 
Committee believes. The Committee reports that it 
was at a disadvantage because the results of this survey 
were not yet available. Further, the Committee reports 
that no precise descriptions of work programs of the 
coming year were submitted. The functions of the 
various divisions of the Secretariat were given in 
abstract terms, covering the whole field of possible 
responsibility, without relating these to the likely 
work load in any given year. It was apparent, how- 
ever, that considerable attention had been given to this 
question by the Secretariat. The Committe also noted 
‘an inclination on the part of the substantive depart- 
ments to take an expansionist view of their functions.” 
It noted instances where activities might be curtailed 
as being of doubtful utility and serving little object. 

In addition to its recommendations on actual de- 
creases in the budget estimates, the Committee suggests 
four changes in the form of the budget for the future. 

First, the narrative in the budget should describe 
actual work on hand, or planned. The authority for 
the work should also be cited. 

Second, a statistical annex should be included to 
bring together in one place the estimates in various 
parts of the budget relating to each important project, 
such as the study of armaments, or narcotics, or the 
production of a human rights yearbook. 

The present budget estimates give the grades of en- 
ployees in the table of established posts. but no d> 
scription of the title of posts involved. The Committee 
recommends that a single table should be produced as 
an annex to the budget document, giving the classifica- 
tion titles appropriate to the general grading system, 
and a summary of the numbers in each grade. 

Estimates of casual revenue ($450,727 this year) 
have been grouped in one table in the present esti- 
mates. The Committee approves this but suggests that 
for information purposes they should be distributed 
over relevant departmental or other estimates. 
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United Nations World Broadcasts 


HE UNITED Nations broadcasts daily, Mondays through Saturdays (with the exceptions noted), pro- 
grams of news, interviews. and background talks on the work of the Organization and the specialized 


agencies. 
EDT 


11:30-12:00 a.m. 


2:30- 3:00 p.m. 


5:00- 
5:15- 


5:30- 6:00 p.m. 


5:15 p.m. 
5:30 p.m. 


10:00-11:00 p.m. 


3:45- 4: 
4:00- 4:15 
4:15- 4:30 
4:35- 4:45 


00 a.m. 


-m. 
a.m. 


GMT 


1530-1600 


1830-1900 


2100-2115 
2115-2130 


2130-2200 


2300-2400 


0200-0300 


0745-0800 
0800-0815 


0815-0830 
0835-0845 


Program 


Russian* 


French* 


English (News) * ) 
English (News at, 


dictation speed) 
French 


Spanish* 


Spanish* 


English (News) 
English (Radio 
Review) 
Chinese (News) 
Spanish (News) 


Programs relayed for U.S.A. listeners, in English: 


(Local Time) 
9:15- 9:30 p.m. 
10:45-11:00 p.m. 
11:30-11:45 a.m. 
1:00- 1:15 p.m. 
7:15- 7:30 p.m. 


0515-0530 
0245-0300 
1530-1545 
1700-1715 
2315-2330 


Radio Review* ** 


«Radio Review* ** 
Radio Review* *** 
Radio Review* * * * 


Radio Review* ** 


Beamed to 


Europe incl. 
U.S.S.R. 


Europe 


Europe 


Latin 
America 


Latin 
America 


] Far East & 


Pacific** 


Wave- 
length 
(metres) 


Call Sign 


|CKNC 16.84 
19.75 


17,820 


CKCX 15,190 


(wows 
‘ WNRI 
|WNRA 


19.75 
16.52 
13.88 


15,200 
18,160 
21,160 


19.62 15,290 


11,730 


Ceeas 


eo 25.58 


WRCA 
WNRX 
WLWR-1 
WLWR-2 
/;WCBX 
WRUL 
WRUW 


19.80 
31.02 
25.62 
19.67 
16.83 
25.58 
31.35 


15,150 

9,670 
11,710 
15,250 
17,830 
11,730 

9,570 


25.58 
31.35 


11,730 


JWRUL 
9.570 


| WRUW 


31.09 
19.67 
16.85 


9,650 
15,250 
17,800 


(knpa 
‘KNBI 
(KRHO 


KSAN (San Francisco) 1,450 
WMCA (New York) 570 
WQXR (New York) 1,560 
WWRL (New York) 1,600 
WTOM (Bloomington, 


Frequency 


(kilocycles) 


Ind.) 


1,490 


7:45- 8:00 p.m. 2345-2400 Radio Review* * ** WCTC (New Brunswick, 


N. J.) 1,45 


***Daily except Saturdays and Sundays 
**** Daily except Sundays and Mondays 


*Daily except Sundays 
** Daily except Mondays 


In addition to these programs, the proceedings of the Security Council. the Economic and Social 
Council, and the Trusteeship Council are broadcast to Europe, with a running commentary in English 
and French, over stations WLWL, WNRI, and WNRA. 

Does your set receive these programs? If so, a postcard reporting the quality of the reception, with 
any other comments you may have, will be gladly acknowleged by the Radio Division, Lake Success, N. Y., 
U.S. A. 

These broadcasts have been made possible through the co-operation of the U. S. Department of State. 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation. 
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PERSONALITIES 
Social Commission—Vice-Chairman 


Yang Yung-ching, represen- 
tative of China to the Social 
Commission, has been elect- 
ed Vice-Chairman for its sec- 
ond session. He is Director 
of the Information and Pub- 
lic Relations Division of the 
Chinese News Service: ad- 
viser to the Chinese repre- 
sentative on the Economic 
and Social Council, and a 
member of the Executive 
Board to the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 
He also holds the position of President of Soochow 
University since 1927, but has been granted special 
leave of absence to enable him to carry out his present 
duties. 


Dr. Yang 


Commission of Inquiry in the Balkans—United 


Mark Foster Ethridge, 
who is publisher of the 
Times and the Courier Jour- 
nal of Louisville, Kentucky, 
since 1942, is the United 
States representative on the 
Commission of Inquiry in the 
Balkans. 

Born in 1896 in Meridian, 
Mississippi, he studied at the 
University of Mississippi and 
Mercer University, Georgia. 
He began his career as a 
reporter while still at college 
and subsequently served on the staff of various news- 


Mr. Ethridge 


Economic and Social Council—Turkey 


Ali Rana Tarhan has served as the representative 
of Turkey to the fourth and fifth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Born in Istanbul in 1882. 
he joined the Ministry of Post, Telegraph, and Tele- 
phones and rose to the position of Administrative 
Director. However, he gave up this career in 1919 and 
turned to agriculture and industry. 

He was first elected to the Turkish National As- 
sembly in 1927 and continued as a member of Parlia- 
ment until 1946. In 1928 he represented the Turkish 
National Assembly at the Versailles Interparliamentary 
Conference. The following year he led his country’s 
delegation to the Congress of the Universal Postal 
Union in London. 

From 1932 to 1939 Mr. Tarhan served as Minister 
of Customs and Monopolies. He was chief of the Turk- 
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Dr. Yang studied law in China and the United 
States and began his diplomtaic career in 1916 as 
Private Secretary to Dr. Wellington Koo who was 
then Chinese Minister in Washington. After two years 
as an Attaché in London he was transferred, in 1922, 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1931 he was 
promoted to Senior Secretary and Acting Director of 
the Department of International Affairs. He has also 
been a visiting professor on Chinese civilization at 
various American universities. 

Dr. Yang attended the First Assembly of the League 
of Nations and the Washington Disarmament Confer. 
ence as Secretary to his country’s delegation. He was a 
member of the Chinese delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference and to the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations in 1945, and to both parts of the first 
regular session of the General Assembly in 1946, 


States 


papers and news agencies, which included the New 
York Sun, the Washington Post, the Consolidated 
Press and the Associated Press. He became president 
and publisher of the Richmond (Virginia) Times Dis. 
patch in 1934 and two years later, vice-president and 
general manager of the Louisville Times and the Cour- 
ier Journal, He became the publisher in 1942. 

Mr. Ethridge served as a member of the President's 
Farm Tenancy Commission in 1936; he was elected 
President of the National Association of Broadcasters 
in 1938; and, from 1941 to 1943, he served as Chair- 
man of the Fair Employment Practices Commission. 

In 1945 he was sent by Secretary of State Byrnes 
on a special mission to Bulgaria, Rumania and the 
U.S.S.R. 


ish delegation to the Saada- 
bad Pact Conference held in 
Tehran in 1939. He then be- 
came leader of the Indepen- 
dent Group of the People’s 
Republican Party and served 
in this capacity until 1946. 
Mr. Tarhan has also served 
as President of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Central 
Bank of the Turkish Repub- 
lic. He is at present Presi- | 
dent of the Turkish Red 
Crescent Society, Governor 
at the Governor’s Council of the League of Red Cross 
Societies and a member of its Board of Directors. 


Mr. Tarhan 
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Forthcoming 


1946 


Continuous 
From Mar. 
” June 
”* Dee. 
1947 
From Jan. 
2° Mar. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
May 


May 


June 
July 

July 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Calendar of United Nations Events 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Security Council’s Commission cf Inquiry in the Balkans 

Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment—second session 

Commission of Inquiry in the Baikans—Subsidiary Group 

Committee on Procedure of the General Assembly Concerning 
Rules on the Admission of New Members 

Special Committee on Palestine 


FAO Mission for Poland 

International Conference on Telecommunications (ITU) 

‘Ltrusteeship Council’s Visiting Mission to Western Samoa 

{International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference (1TU) 

Committee on Contributions 

Caribbean Communications Committee (ICAO) 

Third Annual Conference of FAO 

Statisiical Commission—second session 

Social Commission—second session 

Committee on Information ‘lransmitied under Article 73(e) of 
the Charter 

Interim Commission of WHO—fourth session 

Nanking Study Conference Concerning Fundamental Education 
(UNESCO) 

Meeting of ICAO Council 

Industrial Committee on the Metal Trades (1LO) 

Air Transport Committee (ICAO) 

Air Navigation Committee (ICAO) 

Committee on Convention on International Civil Aviation (ICAO) 

International Statistical Conferences (in conjunction with Inter- 
American Statistical Institute and International Statistical 
Institute) 

United Nations Latin-American Social Welfare Seminar 

Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on 
Utilization and Conservation of Resources 

General Assembly Committee on Procedures and Organization 

Executive Board—Nominations Committee (UNESCO) 

Legal Committee of ICAO 

Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangements—second session 

Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 

Standing Advisory Committees of the FAO: on Agriculture: on 
Nutrition; on Fisheries 

Conference of International Non-Governmental Organizations 

Interim Commitee on Program of Meetings 

Experts: Commission on Copyright (UNESCO) 

General Assembly—second session 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

Meteorological Divisional Meeting—Special (ICAO) 

Executive Board—Committee for Cultural Reconstruction 
(UNESCO) 

Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 

Sub-Committee on Fertilizers (ECE) 

Committee of Experts “Survey of the International Aspects of 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies and their Relationship 
with UNESCO” 

International Committee of Schools of Social Service (UNESCO) 

Temporary International Council for Educational Reconstruction 
(UNESCO) 

Airdromes, Air Routes, and Ground Aids Divisional Meeting 
(ICAO) 

Air Operations Committee (ad hoc) on Temperature Account- 
ability (ICAO) 

Special Committee of Airworthiness Division of the Air Navigation 
Committee (ICAO) 

Sub-Committee on Alkalis (ECE) 

Sub-Committee on Timber (ECE) 

Program Committee of the International Children’s Emergency Fund 
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Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 


Balkans 


Interim Hq. 

Geneva & Interim Hq. 
(tentative) 

Warsaw 

Atlantie City, N. J. 

Samoa 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

Interim Hq. 

Mexico City 

Geneva 

Interim Hq. 

Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Nanking 
Montreal 
Stockholm 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Washington 
Montevideo 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Paris 
Brussels 


Geneva 
London 
London 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Paris 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Montreal 


Paris 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Montreal 
Paris 
Paris 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
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FIRST U.N. SHIPMENT OF FOOD FOR CHILDREN 








